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The use of "have," •^got," "have got^" and alternate * 
f orHs «as investigated *ia the sjreech of 2nglo and black grade-school 
children fios lover and middle incose neighborhoods in Los Angeles. 
Techniques vere devised to elicit multiple occurrences of the 
construction, including guesxions and negatives. One technigue used>, 
¥as a convergent coa'kunicati^ technigue in nhich children were . 
seated at opposite ends of a table, vith an opague screen placed 
between thea and vere asked to describe similar or different pictures 
from the one vhich their partner held. The u^e of "have get" by Anglo 
children seeced to result froa a transfornational "gct"-insertion 
rale as indicated by these xvo sentences^ "Joan has big "hands. Joan 
has got big hands." Ho evidence" indicated such a rule in Black 
English. Acquisition of the "ha.ve got" ^structure does not sees to be 
coisplete for all children at the kindergarten and first-grade l^vel. 
There are forss used by these children which do not occur elsewhere, 
notably '-haves," and a -lack aaong young Anglo children of "have got." 
Social differences in use associated with nujaber were noted. Children 
free lower inccae black schools used person-nuaber agreeaent auch 
less frequently than did black children in middle incoae areas. 
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ABSTRACT 

The use of ;L\VE;€OT and Its aicernate surface realizations vere 
investigated in tn-r speech of* Anglo and Black grade-school chiJLdren frdh 
Ic^v^er and nidtli^- inL.cr:e neighborhoods. Techniques were devised to elicit 
miltiple oc4.urr».nces cf the construction in a range of ^<fiagnosj;ic environ 
rscnts, including qui^stions and negatives. The use of have got by Anglo 
children is sho-rri to result frcn a triuisfomational Got-Insertion rule- 

such rulf v-xists for the Black children; HAVE and GOT are independent 
lexical itens. So::;*, of th5 forns used by younger children appear to 
represent develcpnentai stages, rather than ethnic dialects. 



EAT£/GOT .IS IHE SPEEGi CF ATCGLO ^^.D SLAQI CHILDRET;* 



Sobefv, Berian . ' 

For she past century HAVE/*;OT, as t^sed in {!); has been the sub-- - 
^ect of considerable ccntention- 

(1) H e's got long hair. - * C ^ 

Writers of grarriar handbocl-s and teachers alike have daaaed the col- 
location have got vith such epithets as "reaundant," "pleonastic," 
and "nonsensical" (Croveli, 1955, ?.2). Many irouid agree with -Richard 
^Chite, vhc in 1S70 condemned it as "not only vrong, but If right, 
superfluous" (R3^e, 153-^ p- 234). These prescriptivists vould allow 
only 

(2) He has long hair. ^ ^ - " 

A. C.''Bartiett^<1949, p- 280) described thj^ proscription as 
coning f roa x?ie ":;ew Rich English speakers and writers, those who have 
learned enough about their language to be self-conscious but not "enough 
to be Certain of anything." Actually useof posseissive have got dates 
back to at least 1516; it vas used by Satnael Johnson in his dictionary. 
The list of authors -xho have used it in their ^crritings reads like a 
bibliography for^an English literature .course.^ 

Not surprisingly, such argunepts have ^ttle to, do with what 
people, children in particular, actually ssEy. Anong children, at 
least, (1) and (2) are only two of a larger set of alternatives used 
for the possessive verb. ^ All of the forms in (3) laay also occuf: 

(3) a- He have long h«ir. 

hBves l<3ng hair, 
c- He got long hair- 
- d. He gots long hair. 

Data, for this paper are from studies done at SWRL Educational 
Research and Development with Anglo and Black children ranging in age * 
fron kindergarten to sixth grade, in schoc^ls jranging froai lo:^;, to middle 
incone neighborhoods in Los Angeles. 

Several elicitation procedures were en^>loyed to obtain HAl^/GOT 
data. The first was adapted from the Baldijfcn and Garvey's (1970) con- 
vergent corxmnication studies in Baltimore. In this procedure two 
children are seated at opposite sides of* a table. An opaque screen 
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is vl^cei ^etvet^^i tht:r ic- tViX they ccn izpt see each .other, l^iat" can 
crr^r.nicate Txe-ely^ Ih a typij&l t^ssk, child is given a set tpf - 
pict^^res, af:i the ^rthsrr 'chilo is i^iveii cue picture /rcrs the set. To 
perf^rr the task siict-assf::!!:: ti e cLll^Jren .r.iist deterrsire vhich pic- 
ture In the set 'is iferiti^a! tc the sin::le pictiare. 

T^s^is cf tiiis typtr have btr^n found to generate^conscrtfctio^ of the 
hird in <i^3) at relatively high frequency; mich higher than casual con- 
-*'er3:iticn. They t^ccur in affirr^ati^'^e stater:ents, in questions, and vith 
r,-gaticn. Analysis th^se protocols s^^cwed that certain kinds of des-- 
^riptive stater;ents ^tended htz' lomed with the copula while others 
vere forred vith sere realizatiin oi HA^*E» For ic?:£t:pie, i^hen the child 
iescribei 3ttribit»-s of the*vhcle cbject, e^g-, its size on color, the 
typical £;tater^nf er:pioyed sczn^ forr>of the copula:^ 

4'^) He '_s^ big and green- . 

But the description ini'olvei sc^-e part cf the object, it typically 

^r:>lG'/<d sere reaiiz^iticn of-HAVE,^ 

n) He has a pcdnty hat and big feet- 

rsing this. Intorziaticn in subsequent irxterviews, sets^of tasizs 
irere constructed vith pictures cf pairs of objects, i:ith nembers of a 
p-iir differing in ^gne cne prcpWty {Berdan & Pfaff, 1972). The chil- 
drt;n ware asked to dt?scribe the difference ietween the two objects* It 
vai5 pcssibl^ to develop a fair degree of control over the syntactic 
vcnstructions enployed in the children's responses, without biasing 
the response by giving then any nodel to repeat- For exanple, when 
tvo objects differed by thi pr*.s^nce or absence of sonie part, if the 
ohject vrith the part vas sho^cn before the dbject without the part, the 
ans:.er took the fora 

(6) a- 'This one has a hat and this one doesn't - 
b- This one have a hat aVd this one don't , 

!f the order of the objects was reversed so that the object with the 
part v:as sho^-n last, the response toolc the form of (7) with a negated 
vero rind reduced forn of the af f irs;ative: ^ 

m 

(7) a. This' one doesn't have a hat and this one does , 
b. This on^ don't- have a hat and this one do, 

:ta:;dahd e:;glish iiave/got 

2,wick/ (1&70) 'uses two critf^rfa — susceptibility to contraction 
^nd, tag question forniation^ — to establish three classes of HAVE, The 
first class My be called A?j::iliary HAVE, 5 It allows contraction (SBj 
and forns tag questiojis with MVE (8b) rather than DO (8c). 
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£8) a. John's eaten hisr sandwich. 

b. John's eaten his sandwich, hasn't he? 1 

c. ^John's eaten his sandwich, doesn't he? 

The second class of HAVE includes the aain verb HAVE "in its cen- 
tral senses of possession, location, availabi lity , and the like" (Zvicky^ 
1970 i p. 3297^ "Kain v«b~HAV£^does not 'norcaliy ajtlow contraction (9a} 
and forns tag questions with aither HAVE (9b) or DO (9c) ^ The terzis 
^'auxiliary" and "nain verb'* are tjsed here in a traditional sense-, 

(9) a. ^John's a salani sandwich. 

b. John has a salani sandwich, Kasn't he? 

c. John has a salani sandwich, doesu* t he? * 

t * 

Zwicky's (p. 329) third class includes the main verb HAVE '*in 
various restricted, idioisatic, or derived usages." These do not allow 
contraction ^lOa) and zona tag questions only with DO (lOc) , not with ^ 
HAVE (1Gb). 

(10) a. ^John's a drinkr every -nights 

b. *John has a drink every night, hasn't he? 

c. John has a drink every night, doesn't he? . - 

-Of these three classes , onlj' nain verb HAVE meaning possess may 
be substituted by HAV£ GOT witThout change of meaning. The? sentences 
of (11) paraphrase (9), but ^(12) is ungraniaaticalj and (13), if gram- 
matical, does not mean the same as (10): 





(11) 


a.* John's 
"b., John's 


sot 
got 


a salami sandwich. ^ 
a salami sandwich, hasn't he? 






c. John's 


got 


a salami sandwich, doesn't he? 




' (12) 


.*John's 


got 


eaten his sandwich. 


✓ 


(13) 


John's 


got 


a drink every pight. 



HAVE, GOT, and HAVE GOT all occur iti a variety- of constructions 
where the meaning is not that of sentences (1-3). In (14) GOT has the 
meaning obtain or receive , rather than possess . Some American ^speakers, 
like the British, ^Iso usfe got , rather than gotten , as the past parti- 
ciple* of get (15b) . 

« 

^, i (14) a- Mary gets a lot of mail* 

, b. Mary"' got a letter yesterday. 

^(15) a. Mary has gotten a lot of mail this week. 
- ' b. Mary has got a lot .of mail this week. 
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Etrsides the possessivt; sentences in (li) and the possible perfective 
sense of obtain in {I3b) HAVE Cffi is used as a quasi-sodal-of oblxga- 
ticn (16): 

(16) ' He's got CO rinish before nidnighc. 



" TTSts TPpciri'^'ivvevtjr^, wxTl' conswer xa detail cniy ,the possessive uses 
ox si^VE, GOT, and iiAVE GOT, as in sentences /i-='3) - 

YiZiJi verb retains the neaning possess vith any'sequence of 

tense auxiliaries in (17>: ; • 

'* 3. Jchn has his billfold in his back pocket- 
fa- John had his billfold in his back pocket.. 
^ c- John has had his billfold in his back pocket - 

d. John had had his billfold in. his back poclcet- » 

e- John vill have his billfold in his -Sack pocket- 

* f- Jshn vill have had his billfold in his back ppckec- 

This is not true vith GOT- GOT has the ceaning possess , rather than 
obtain only in the sequence liAVE GOT (18a) - I^either the past auxiliary 
ha d (18b>, nor any other tense auxiliary nay be used and xetain the 
r^eaning possess >^ 

* ^ ' * * ^ 

* ,(18) a. Jchzi has got his billfold in his back pockeiT- , 

b- *Johir had got his billfold in his iack pocket-' 
c- *John vill get his billfold in his back pocket, 
d. *John vill have got his billfold in h^is back pocket. 

» 

There are other syntactic and semantic restrictions on HAVE GOT 
that do not apply to naln verb iiAVE- -Rosenbaum (1967) arguecT that 
verbs nay be -categorized according to which cojsplementlzers they may 
dominate. The restrictions *on HAVE GOT appea'f to be- rather the comple- 
neatizers by which it nay be dominated. Hain verb HAVE may occur in - 
any of the complement constructions pf (19) . However, HAVE GOT may 
only be dominated by the that complementizer (20a)- ^ 

(19) ^a. PJLchard pretends that he has an idea, 
-b. Richard ptetends to . have an-ddea. 
C Richard discourages having ideas. 

' . -(20) a. Richard pretends that he has got an idea. 

b, *Richard pretends to have.^ot an idea. 

c. *Richard discourages^ having got ^ideas. 

The restriction on the use of HAVE GOT with the complementizers 
in (20b) and (20c^ is not a general restriction on a sequence of 
auxiliary 'and main verb^ even with auxiliary HAVE and main verb get in 
the sense of obtain as shown in (21) : ^ ^ 
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(21) "a. Richard pretends to have gotten the idea* 

*b. Richard dislikes having RQ£ten secret infcriaationi 

A sinilar pattern occurs witji nbdals and quasi--Eodals. Either 
auxiliary HAVE (22h) or'rain verb HAVE (723) nay follow nodals, but 
HAVE GOT (22c) "nay tiot. 



(22) a. I expected that John vojald still have his old car. 
" b. I expected that John vould have gotten histoid car 
bsck.' • • 
c- *I expected that John yoald still have got his old . 
*^ car. I 

Each of -these syntactic facts about the differences betveen the 
distribution of main verb iJAVE *and HAVE GOT njay be accounted for by 
onje generalization: HAVE GOT nay not occdr in any context in which 
HAVE is not subject to' person-nunber agreenent. This precludes any 
tense ex^ej-t sinple present tense (17-lS^; the POSS ring coaplementizer 
of (2Cc) which requires the participle; the for- to complementizer of 
(20b) which requires the uninf lected infinitive; and the coaals and 
quasi-izodals/ which also require the infinitive. 

There are also serianiric restrictions on HAVE GOT that do not apply 
to HAVE. The restrictions nore of Ikss parallel Zwicky's distinction 
between nain verb HAVE and other peripheral iseanings of HAVE: the sen- 
tences which do not allow HAVE tag questions cannot have HAVE GOT. . . 

. . (23) a. Henry always has ^^a good time, doesn't he? 

. ' h^' *Henry always* has a good tine, hasn't he? 
c. *Henry always has got a good time. 

(24)" a'. Henry's wife has a baby /every twelve months, 
doesn't she? f ' ' 

b. ^Henry's wife has a baby every ti^Slve months, - 

hasn't she?, - ^ ' , 

c. *Henry's wife has got a baby every twelve months. 

"(25) a/ Henry always has a drink before he goes home, 

doesn ' t he? < 
u. *Henry always has a^drink before h'e goes 'home 

hasn't he? % 
c. *Henry always has got'^ a drink before he goes home. 

At least part of the distinction noted by Zwicky. appears to be the 
difference between the stative and non-stative Gse of HAVE. Sentences 
which do not allow HAVE tag questions and do not allow HAVE GOT, genera- 
ally can occur in the constructions claimed to be diagnostic of stative 
verbs (Lakoff-, 1966): - 



(26) a. (psenddcief c) -^Tiat Henry did was have a good tine, 
b. ^ (ccnplenenc of persuade) I persuaded Henry to have 

a good tine.- * 
c- (Do-so) Henry had a good tine and Richard did so too. 
d. (Progressive) Henry is having a good'^ine. 
e- (Inpejrativet) Have a gooi^tine, Henry. 
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On Che other hand, sentences vhich- do* allow HAVE tag questions^ and 
siAVE "GOT (27) do not occur in "these environments (28) : 

(27) a. John has a ruptured appendix, hasn'x he? 
- b. Joh n's got a- ruptured appendix. 

(28) '=' a. *lvTiat John did^- ^as iiave a ruptured appeadix.- , " ^ 
N b- 3*1 persuaded John to have a ruptured appendix. 

c.^*Johh ha.d a ruptured appendix and Mary did so too. 
d; .*John is having a ruptured appendix, 
e. *Have a ruptured appendix, John. 

There a're other syntactic restrictions on main verb HAVE and HAVE 
GOT. They do not occur in the passive except in certaili idioms (29, 3b). 

(29) a. *The' books were had by John. 

b. *The^ooks have got 'by John. 

i ^ 

(30) I've been had . ^ * 

!Ieither main verb HAVE nor'HAVE GOT allows indirect object: inversion, 
although inversion can occur with get in the' sense obtain (Bate^, 1970): 

(31) a- 1 have a bear for Bil«l. 

. b. *I h^ve Bill a bear. , ' 
» * 

(32) *a-. I've got a bear for Bill. ' i - 
'b*. * I've got 3ill a bear. 

^ ^ (33) a- I've gotten a bear for Bill. 

* ' b- I've gotfcen Bill a bear. 

It appears that GOT addS no lexical information to the stative, ' 
main verb HAVE, and occurs only in constructiojns in^which HAVE would .in 
fact have the meaning possess in some stative sense. Further, HAVE GOT 
is restricted to surface syntactic constructions in whic"^, Standard 
English marks HAVE for person agreement. & ' * , * 

BLACK ENGLISH HAVE/GOT ^ ' . 

As already stated, the actual speech of the children, as expected, 
departed in some respects from this idealized standard. Sentences with 

^ .......... - / 
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haye got ccziparabie to the tabco sentence (1) were not used by the 
^ 'Black children*, chough *not for any of the reasons which would be couq- 

t*fp^zed by the prescriptive graiiiiarians - All of the rest of the forms' 
^ in (2) and (3) wtra us^d by Black chil<|reh- 

- The difference between (2) and (3a) is obviously, the presence or 
absence of person/nunber ag reea ^nt- Dilla rd (197 2) and others cljaia 
chat in Black Sngllsh there is so marking 'for number agreenent. For 
some Black children this appears to be true, though definitely not for 
all, particularly the chi^ldren of the Black middle class - 

The agreement markers for HAVE and DO in ^Standard English are 
irregular; has ana does ra/:her than haves, and, do's as one might expect 
from the general rules applying to other verbs- It was found that 
children who userf uninflected HAVE also used uninflected DO. Sentence 
(34b> is rhe quu=»ticn equivalent o'f {34a), and (34c) is'its negation.^ 

(34) a- This one have a vindow- 

b. Do this one have a window. 
^* This one don't have a window and this one d£. * 

Some o*f the children shewed variation between the use of uninflected 
forms t34) and the inflected forms in (35) * However, most consistently 
*?ither did or did not use infrected forms of HAVE and DO^ 

(35) "a.i> This one has a window. , . ' 

b. This ^one doesn't have a window and* thi^«one does' . 

The use of inflection with, other main verbs- was also examined and 
iz was found chat children who do not inflect other main trerbs do not 
inflect the irregular HAVE and DO/ But there are, some children who do 
inflerc regular verbs ancl do not Infle'ct HAVE otTDO. . . ' . ^ 

• . The situation wi^h> haves- as in (3b) is not quite so clear. .It was 

used only by Black children and only by children in the lowerlgrades, 
primarily from the middle income school. Children whp used haves .also 
inflected DO and the regular verbs. Some of . these children aiso*used 
has . For' thjese^ children who alternated between haves' and has , it was 
very tempting to say that they showed "variation between regular and 
irregular use of agreement. However, it may have been the case that, 
for these children at least., has^ represented not the Standard English 
has but the application of consonant clu^er simplification to tfte final 
consonants of third singular haves . The'^Srface results are the same, 
^, of ^course. ^None of the children who showed this alternation between 

' has and haves also used do's . The children's treatment of other final * 
sequences of sibilants has not* yet been Examined artd until that has 
been done, the status of ha£ for 'these children ijiil remain unclear.. 

The use of GOT in Black English is quite different from its use 
in Standard English. None of the sentences in (36) occur redC ^ 



(36) 'a. This -on e's got a window, 

b* Has this one ^ot a^-window? 
c. This one hasn-t got a window! 

Instead. GOT, like any other main' verb, forned questions'and negation 
with DO (37): '\ ^ * 



(37) a This ofte ^ot a window. ^ , 
* b* Do this one got a winduyv? 

c* This one don'-t^ gat , a" window/ 

, d. This one don' t got no window and this^one do . 

Tbls lead'? to the interesting, but pdtentially^confusing situaciqjn, in 
which Black Etiglish possessive GOT^ in (37a) can only mean obtained in 
Stand'ard English, while the sequence HAVE GOT, VhicI) is only possessive . 
in Standard English, can mean* either possess or have obCained in Black 
English. « ' • - " . ' 

Some children wh6 used agreement with other main verbs also used ^ 
agreement with DO, giving the sentences of (38) rather than those of # 
(37) : > . - 

r ^ - ^ 

(38) a. ^ Does this one got a window? 

^ ' b. .This one doesn^t got a window. 

A few of these children who used agreement ^Iso inf lec'ted^GOT in 
the affirmative statement (39)': * . a ♦ 



(39) 



Thrs one gots a. window. 



Clearly, for, these children GOT. is a regular main verb which inflects 
for agreement and requires Do-Support. 

. - 1 
However, there were some other children who used gots in sentences 
l±ke (39) who 'also used it 'in- (40). For these children gots , rath6r, 
than got , appears to be the underlying form. .\ ' 



(Aft) a. D£ this one gots a window? ^ • 

"b. This one don't gots a window. c ^ 

Most of the children consisrently used Forms «with GOT or forms with 
HAVE; few used both. • • , 



i\NGLO ENGLISH HAVE/GOT - ' - v , 

The Anglo children interviewed never. used unihflected have' in 
" third singular contexts; none used* the inflected form haves . ^However, 
this is not to say that all Anglo children use otiiy Standard English 
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forms. No kinder gar-ten or first-grade children used the sequence HAVE 
GOT; older Anglo children did". IThen younger Anglb childr.en used'CfOT 
it was used as a main verb,' as by Black chil^'ren, but always*'with agi:ee- 
ment,, as in (38) and (39). ^ The exception 'to this was the use of don' t 
got . Don't is the negation of" both d£ and does for some Anglo children, 
and some v;hcr used aHirmative' has got, and have ^ot used only don't got 
irt^ the nega tive * '_ ^ - ^ * * 

In env-ironpients where contractiort is possible, affirmative s*tate~ 
^'mencs, the HAVE of HAVE GOT 'was always conDracted; none of the, children 
used 'the' tull formb. hav^e or has in these environments. In tdie environ^ 
r^ents which allow contracted HAVE, some cliiidren used. GOT with no^au^^il- 
iary; this happened only with have* for Anglo child'ren; never where 
agreement required" has . - - . , . <. 

THE GRA.^L^L\RS 0^ HAVE/GUT ^ < * ' ' - ^..---^ 

Standard English , » - ' ■ • ^ ^ \ 

T^-^^ . - ' } 

These facts have several implications for the construc!:ion of * 
grammar?. First the grammar for Standard English. 

There is no semantic motivatxon for identifying main verb HxWE 
v/ith auxiliary HAVE. There Is no noti<on of* the.-perfect in possession; * 
.nor is any sense of possession inherent in the' temporal notion of per-* 
feet.' This becomes even more apparent when one^ looks at .Xangu'ages 
oth^ than English- Few show. any lexical similarity between perfective 
auxiliary and possessive verb, if in* fact such a verb exists in the, . 
language.^ * 

.There also seems to be no syntactic motivation .for identifying the 
main verb with the auxiliary. Many o£ the parallels that obtain* between 
the cbpula BE and the tense auxiliary BE do not hold for" the auxiliary 
HAVE,iind the main verb^HAVE. Consider the paradigms (41) 'through (47). 
'In eacli of these auxiliary. BE, copula BEj-and .auxilia^ry^>tAVp* exhibit 
one, type qf behavior while possessive HAVE exhibits anothet behavior 
identical to other m^in verbs. 




_ -1. Questions . BE is preposed ,in questions whether it 'is used as ' 
a copula (^i-la-J-^^^s^an auxiliary, (4ib) . Au:<ili£iry HAVE (41d) may be ' 
preposed, but not, main verbllAVE (4Ic). HAVE mav ^b6 preposed in HAVE 
GOT (41e) . ' ' ' 
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^Arguments for. deriving main verb HAVE and auxiliary HAVE from 
a. common source are presented in Bach (1967) . That paper does not 
consider "any of the synLacti(s-'s3jQ|uments pres(ented here, nor does it 
deal with have .ftot . J . 



(41.) a. l£ John the new vice president?* 

• tb. Is John runr^ing for vice president? , ' 

c. *Has John, his ins true ti-qns? - , ' " ^ 
^ \' \ d .> ^ Has Jahn received his instructions? 
el Has John got his instructions? • 

'Like other main .verbs, HAVE Eorms questions with Do-Support in 



American Angio English^ . ' • * 

^' ■ 

.(42) a. Coes John like his instructions? 

b. Does John have his instructions? • ^ 

"^-2^. Contracted Negation . The s^e pattern is apparent with Neg 
contraction: BE may^ be attached to the. 'contracted Neg, either ^as , . ' 

auxiliary op as^'copula\ Main verb HAVE (43c) requires Do-Support (44).'^ 



(43) a. Johxi isn^ t the new vice-president ' ' - 

b. John\ isn' t running for vice president. 

c. *Jbhn Hasn ' t his instruc^ticn^ . * ' j 

d. John hasn't received his . iusttuctions . 
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e. .John hasn ' t got his' instructions, 
* ' . . 

^(42f) ^ a. John - doesn't like the new vice president. 

b. John doesn't have his Instructions. 

,^3. Auxiliary Contraction . Likewise with auxiliary contraction. 
BE may cojitract either as verb "or auxiliary :' HAVE may contract only 
as auxili^y (45) : ^ ^. ' t 

(45) a.; John 's the new vice pres;ident. ■ 

b. John 's runnp-ng- for vice presid^i^t. • ^ 
♦ - c. ^John's his instructions. , 7 ' . . 

d/ John"^ recei^^ ' his instructions'. * ' ' _ 
. .. e\ John 's got 'h: in&tructions* ' * . " 

4. Auxiliary Shift . This rule is used by Baker (1971) to trans- 
pose ^the^ auxiliary 'and certain preverbs if the auxiliary is/not stressed 

(A6) a. lohn i£ '|l|^ady .angry . ' , / ♦ 

h. John^ is already rtftining for vice '^resident^. 

/ c. *John has' jiliejjY his inst]:uctions . - " 

d. jQhn has already recei\^d his instructions. • "0 

e. ^John has, already got Ms instructions.. > - 



5. Auxiliary Attraction . Certain negative preverbs allqw the 
auxiliary to* be,preposed ("Fillmore, 1966). ^ ^ * ' . 

(47) ^ d^. O'fdy rarely^ i£ the bu§ 'on time.' * 
b. Only rarisly .13, anyone actually working* 
\ " . c. .*0n1;V rar^ely has John his instructions'^- \' 



d- *5niy rarely has Jolin received all the instructions 
he needed. 

e. 'Only rarely has John £o£ ail the instructions he 
. * ' ^ net'ds . 

9 ^ m 

In each of these five constructions possessive HAVE is unlike auxiliaries, 
but like other nain verbs- iiAYE GOT appears to^be a sequence of auxiliary 
and ziain verb'. In the two following *-cns tractions llAVE has properties both- 
c*f an auKiliary and of a nain ^terb.\ 

6. Tag Question . \ " 

(AS) a. John has a new car, Wasn't he? 
b. Juhn has a new car, doesn't he? 

(49) 3l^.\ John has got a nei^ car, hasn * t he? 
b. John has got a new car, deesn ' t he? 

Sentences (48a, 49a) follow the p^»ttern of an auxiliary; {48b, 49b) 
f.^llow the pattern of a-atrin vers. However, if the nain sentence is 
negated, only the auxiliary to which the negative is attached say 
Cfccur? in the tag quest 'ion (50) : • 

(50) a. *John doesn't have a new car, has^ he? 
b. John doe sn't hav e a new car, does he? 

= — -z — — r- ' 

: (51) a- John hasn't* got a new car, has he? 
— . - . b. *John hasn't got a new car, does he? 

► 7. Conjunction Reduction . Reduced ^conjoined sentences show a 
pattern similar to Tag Questions except that negative hasn't got may 
be replaced either by has (55a) or does (55b). ^ 

^ • 
. (32) a. John has a new car and so has Mary. , 

b. John has a new car and so does Mary. -^^^ 

(53) 'a. John has got a new car and so has Mary. 

b. John has got a new car and so does Mary. - 
*^ 5 

' (54) ^. *John doesn't have a new car and neither bag Mary.' 
^- r b- John doesn't have a new car and neither does Mary.*" 

(55) a.. John hasn't got a new car and neither has Mary, 
b. John hasn^t got a new car and neither does Mary. 

In clej^rly possessive contexts the verb HAVE exhibits the char- 
acteristics^ of a main verb, not of an auxiliary. These facts warrant 
r*i»siting at *least one main verb HAVK in the grammar of Standard Eng- * 
lish. And given the acceptability of sentences like (56) bat the. 
strangeftess of (57)^ one might wartt to claim there is more than one 
such verb. - ' ^ i - 



(56) Every night John has a scotch and soda. Bill a Man- 
hattan, and Martha a Ton Collins. 

<57) *£very sunser John has a new car, his t/ife a baby, 
their son a drink, and their daughter a cold. 

The status of HAVE GOT ssay be considered next. First r in each of 
these constructions GOT is sezianticaliy void; it- adds nothing to the 
cer ting of the sentence. Second, although HAVE does not take on the 
reaning of the perfective in HAVE GOT, it does function syntactically 
as an auxiliary.* Third, there are restrictions on the occurrence of 
ILAVE GOT that are not nomally nor easily stated in the lexicon. Eor 
exanpie, one nusr account for the fact that (58a) is possessive but 
(5Sb), if gramaticai^ is not^. ♦ 

(58) a. It se^is that Joh n's got sone core^noney. 
b. ?Jchji^eecs to have got some nore money. 

All of this suggests that GOT nay best be inserted by transfornia- 
rionai rule. These arguments are similar in fom to the arguments 
vhich have been advanced for There-Insertion and Do-Support. 

The Got-lnsertion rule dust perfom tvo operations. It raoves HAVE' 
to the auxiliary and inserts GOT in its place, converting (59a) to (59b) 

(59) a. John fpresent]^^^ ^^^^^^verb '^^^ hands^ 

' b. John Ipresent^HAVE] IG0T]„ . big hands 

aux — vero 

As desired, this allows HAVE to function as an auxiliary but assigns it 
no notion of the perfect. There' are some restrictions in the structural 
index on the application of the rule. It must occur in the -environ- 
^ent of , present tense. This precludes the ungramaatical sentences of 
(18). A-d if the rlile is made last cyclic, it precludes (58b) as well 
as (20b, c) vhere the compl*3iment process deletes tense.' 



Anglo English 

This Standard English grammar accounts for most facts observed in 
speech ol the Anglo children without modifications. However, for the 
kindergarten and first-grade children who inflect GOT in the third 
singular to gots ^^nd form questions with does got , there seems no 
reason to posit any rule of Got-Insertion. These children seem to have 
;two possessive verbs: HAVE and GOT- Each of them functions for the 
child like any other main verb-. - 

- I 

The other fact which needs explanation for Anglo children is the 
u^e of HAVE GOT in questions, but don't got in negation. For these 
children the use of GOT reflects some of the characteristics 
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of the Stardard English gra^..ir ar.d sere of the irharactc-risri cs vi 
rhe d^ivel^prenial gra-r^ar cf the younger chlliTi^n. 



>Ia^ English 



Inline speech of the Bl::ick childrt^n there appear to be tvc} iade- 
p5;:ndent verbs possession: GOT and HAVE. There is no z^rivation 
for ariv kind of transf ^^rciarion relation betwtfen thtr:. 

Loflin (197<0 !n.*scribed Black English as having no auxiliary liAVE. 
Bis data vert* draw-n largely frcrs the spea^h of one 14-year-old boy. 
Based i^^n t!ie assurption that there is nD*:*iA\T auxiliary, Loflin devel- 
oped a tense systen f-i>r Black English different fron the Standard Eng- 
lish t*3nse svsten. 

If the HA\X ^'^f VJCX TOT is in fact identical to auxiliary H/\VE 
*'ith other verbs, and if Lofli*^ is cc^rrect that Elaclc English has no 
auxiliary iiAVE, it is possible to account for the Black English .G07 
rather than IiAVE GpT fron th*? general absence of HAVE auxiliary, assuc- 
in^ oi CiDurse that Black English has^»o Got-Insertion rule as has been 
^:?iggested for Standard English. 

Hcvever, other studies by Labov^ and others (1968) have sriosin that 
IiAVE auxiliary does in fact exist in Black English. In this study the 
SiT.e children who never used HAVE GOT did use auxiliary HAVE vith 
crher r:ain \'erbs. But as Labov has als^ shown, the HAVE auxiliary vas 
frequently deleted. 

^ One^ could argue that Black English is just like Standard English 
.A'ith respect to HAVE COT, except 'that the independently motivated 
rules of au::iliary contraction and deletion delete HAVE fron HAVE GOT. 
Hovever, the auxiliary contraction ^nd deletion rules do not operate in 
a i environnents . For example, vhen the auxiliary is preposed in 
question or when it occurs with contracted negation the contraction 
avi deltftion rules block, giving (60): 

fi2ZSl ever eaten pork? ' . ^ 

It is exactly these environments, question and negation, *in which COT 
occurs only with DO auxiliary, not H-\VE. The contraction and deletion 
rulesNrannot be used to explain Black English GOT. , 



co:;cLusio::s 

/The facts of HAVE/COT are sonewhat confounded by the nulti tude^ of 
nonpossessiye uses, both of HAVE and of GOT; and by the dia-iectical 
differences' in their use. Witliin the sf^eech of children, at least, 
aany variations occur* Some of these appear to result 'fron different 



^•rxicai representatirns, suzh as the use of GDT5 in all instances,- 
rather than COT. Sere differences result frra difzer^^nces in rules: 
Iht? difference betv-cn Angle-English UkVE G*>T and Black English GOT. 
F-r 5crv fores, bucn as rhe/ase of haves, it' is difficult to deter- 

whether there is a difference in the ziorphology or a differente / 
In underlying ferns. The facts of Standard English seen best des- 
cribed by fijsiting-a rule oi CJct-Insertion. There is no evidence for 
siich a rule in Black English. 

« 

Acqtiisiticn cf this ccnstfuction dc*^ not sees to be ccrplete for 
children at the kindergarten and first-grade level. There are 
frrr.- ii:>ed by^these children vhich do not occur elsewhere, notably ^ 
^i. 2V'cS » ^r;d a lack anong ycung Anglo children of IhWE GOT. 

- Tr.^rs^ 3^e also serial differences in use asscciated with inccre 
I /^-l.' F'lrticularly, children frcz: lover inccz:e Black schools use 
r^.n-nunber agreecent rrach less frequently than did Blafek children 

in -iddle in-tcrce areas. 
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